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BY-GONE ACTORS. 


BETTERTON. 


“ Berrerton,” says Colley Cibber 
in his Apology, “* was an actor as 
Shakspear was an author, both with- 
out competitors—formed for the rau- 
tual assistance and illustration of 
each other’s genius. How Shak- 
speare wrote, all men who have a 
taste for nature may read and know ; 
but with higher rapture would he 
still be read, could they conceive 
how Betterton played him. Then 
might they know the one was born 
alone to speak what the other knew 
how to write. Could how Betterton 
spoke be as easily known as what 
he spoke, then might you see the 
muse of Shakspeare in her triumph 


with all her beauties in their best ar- | 


ray rising into real life, and charm- 
ing her beholders. But, alas! since 
all this is so far out of the reach of 
description, how shall I shew you 
Betterton? Should I tell you that 
all the Othellos, Hamlets, Hotspurs, 








Macbeths, and Brutus’s whom you 
have seen since his time have fallen 
far short of him, this still should 
give us no idea of his particular ex- 
cellence. Let us see, then, what a 
particular comparison may do, whe- 
ther that may yet draw him nearer 
tous. We have seen a Hamlet, per- 
haps, who, on the first appearance 
of his father’s ghost has thrown him- 
self into the straining vociferations 
requisite to gy rage and fury, 
and the house has thundered with 
applause, though the misguided ac- 
tor was all the while (as Shakspeare 
terms it) tearing a passion to rage. 
I am the more bold to offer you thi 

particular instance, because Addison, 
while I sat by him to see this scene 
acted, made the same observation, 
asking me, with some surprise, if I 
thought Hamlet should be in such a 
passion with the ghost, which though 
it might have astonished, it had not 
provoked him; for you may observe 
in this beautiful speech, the passion 
never rises beyond an almost breath- 
less astonishment, or an impatience 
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limited by filial reverence to inquire 
into suspected wrongs that may have 
raised him from the peaceful tomb ; 
and a desire to know what a spirit so 
seemingly distressed might wish or 
enjoin a sorrowful son to execute 
towards his future quiet in the grave. 
This was the light into which Better- 
ton threw this scene, which he open- 
ed with a pause of mute astonish- 
ment, then rising slowly to a solemn, 
trembling voice, he made the ghost 
equally terrible to the spectator as 
to himself; and in the descriptive 
part of the natural emotions which 
the ghastly vision gave him the bold- 
ness of his expostulation was. still 
governed by decency; manly, but 
not braving, his voice never rising 
into that seeming outrage or wild de- 
fiance of what he naturally revered. 
But, alas! to preserve the medium 
between mouthing and meaning too 
little, to keep the attention more 
pleasingly awake by a tempered spirit 
than by mere vehemence of voice, 
is of all the master-strokes of an ac- 
tor, the most difficult to reach: in 
this, none have equalled Betterton. 
A turther excellence in him was, that 
he would vary his spirit to the dif- 
ferent characters he acted. ‘those 
wild, impatient starts, that fierce 
and flashing fire which he threw into 
Hotspur never came from the un- 
ruffled temper of his Brutus (for I 
have more than once seen a Brutus 
as warm as a Hotspur). When the 
Betterton Brutus was provoked in his 
dispute with Cassius, his spirit flew 
only to his eye; his steady look alone 
supplied that terror which he dis- 
dained an intemperance in his voice 
should raise. ‘Thus, with a settled 
dignity of contempt, like an unheed- 
ing rock, he repelled upon himself 
the foam of Cassius. Not but, in 
the same part of this scene where 
he reproaches Cassius, his temper is 
not under this suppression, but opens 
into that warmth which becomes a 
man of virtue, yet this is the hasty 
spark of anger which Brutus endea- 
vours to excuse. 





Betterton had so just a sense of 
what was true or false applause, that 
I have heard him say, that he never 
thought any kind of it equal to an 
attentive silence: that there were 
many ways of deceiving an audience, 
a loud one, but to keep them hushed 
and quiet, was an applause which 
only true merit could arrive at—of 
which art there never was a master 
equal with himself. From all these 
various excellencies, he had so full 
a possession of the esteem and re- 
gard of his auditors, that, upon his 
entrance into every scene, he seemed 
to seize upon the ears and eyes of 
the giddy and inadvertent. To have 
talked or looked another way would 
then have been thought insensibility 
or ignorance. In all his soliloquies 
of moment, the strong intelligence 
of his attitude and aspect drew you 
into such an impatient gaze and ea- 
ger expectation, that you almost im- 
bibed the sentiment with your eyes 
before it reached the ear. I never 
heard a line come from Betterton in 
tragedy, wherein my judgment, my 
ear, and my imagination were not 
fully satisfied,—which since his time 
1 cannot equally say of any one actor 
whatsoever. ‘That genius which na- 
ture gives only can complete an act- 
or. ‘This genius was so strong in 
Betterton, that it shone out in every 
speech and motion of him (yet voice 
and person are such necessary sup- 
ports to it, that, by the multitude 
they have been preferred to genius 
itself, or at least, often mistaken for 
it). Betterton had a voice of that 
kind which gave more spirit to terror 
than the softer passions of more use 
to melody. The rage and jealousy 
of Othello became him better than 
the sighs and tenderness of Castalio, 
for though in Castalio he only equal- 
led others, in Othello he excelled 
himself; which you will easily be- 
lieve when you consider that, in spite 
of his complexion, Othello has more 
natural beauties than the best actor 
can find in all the magazines of po- 
etry to animate his power and delight 
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his judgment, The person of this 
excellent actor was suitable to his 
voice,—more manly than sweet ; not 
exceeding the middle stature, inclin- 
ing to the corpulent ; of a serious, 
and penetrating aspect; his limbs 
nearer the athletic than the delicate 
proportion; yet, however formed, 
there arose from the harmony of the 
whole, a commanding view of ma- 
jesty which the fairer faced, or, as 
Shakspeare calls them, the ‘* curled 
darlings” of his time, ever wanted 
to be masters of. Betterton died in 
April, 1710. 





THE HAYMARKET. 


Tuk Wedding Breakfast is a very 
amusing affair. The plot turns upon 
the perplexities of a Doctor Gada- 
bout (Mr. W. Farren), an old bach- 
elor who arrives from London with 
his bride elect, Julia Matchem (Mrs. 
Stanley), at the Red Lion Hotel, 
Croydon, for the purpose of bespeak- 
ing a breakfast for his wedding party 
on the following day. While the 
old lady is engaged giving orders 
for the nuptial repast, the young one 
candidly communicates to the Doctor 
the unpleasant intelligence that she 
is decidedly averse to the match, 
having bestowed her heart upon an 
unknown youth, who, in tenderly 
pressing her hand one dark evening 
at Kensington Gardens, had drawn 
from her finger a turquoise ring, 
and had subsequently written her 
several letters, breathing the most 
ardent passion. ‘The Doctor, how- 
ever, is not to be deterred by the 
foolish fancies of a romantic girl ; 
he still resolves to marry her.* In 
the meantime, two fresh travellers 
arrive—Captain Storks (Mr. Holl), 
and Mrs. Rention Yellowboy (Mrs. 
W. Clifford), who put up at the 
“ Green Dragon,” an hotel. immedi- 
ately facing that in which the bridal 
party are located. The Captain is a 
gay, extravagant young fellow, whose 
debts have been three times paid by 
the widow, and who is now about 





marrying her, on condition that she 
clears off his little liabilities a fourth 
time. Storks and the Doctor, who 
happen to be old acquaintances, 
meet, and the latter discovers to his 
horror that the Captain is the secret 
admirer of his intended bride. The 
Captain informs him that he has had 
a glimpse of her at the “ Red Lion,” 
entreats his good offices to introduce 
him to her, and threatens vengeance 
upon the fellow who has dared to 
aspire to her hand, the Doctor taking 
care not to incur the threatened dan- 
ger by confessing that he is Storks’ 
rival. ‘The widow Yellowboy, sus- 
pecting by the Captain’s movements 
that something wrong is on foot, de- 
termines to watch him, A happy 
thought now strikes the Doctor; 
Julia has never seen her lover but in 
the dark, and he, therefore, boldly 
asserts that it was he who had written 
to her the love epistles signed, ‘The 
Incognito of Kensington Gardens.” 
The romantic girl is delighted to find 
that the old man has so much soul, 
rushes into his arms, and consents 
to be his wife, but first requires him 
to write her one more “ billet doux” 
before they are married. The doc- 
tor, whose compositious have been 
hitherto confined to his preseriptions, 
is in a terrible dilemma, from which 
he is fortunately relieved by Storks 
asking him to be the bearer of afew 
lines, which he writes in his pocket 
book, to Julia, This is just what 
the Doctor wants; he carries the 
proof of his love to Julia, whe is 
in extacies with the tender senti- 
ments of her future husband; but, 
unfortunately, a letter addressed by 
the widow to Storks, and some other 
amatory memoranda, are found by 
her in the pocket-book; and the 
Doctor is aecused of being a profli- 
gate deceiver. ‘There is a rapid suc- 
cession of amusing mistakes and 
misunderstandings, which cause. the 
piece to progress smoothly enough. 

W. Farren, as usual was the pet 
of the piece; his acting in this ]me 
is too well known to require any 
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comment from us. A little comedy 
entitled, “ Who’s your Friend ?” has 
been most favourably received bya 
very full house. 
Princess’s.—We observe by the bills 
of this house, that the theatre will 
close for a short period; we there- 
fore recommend our readers not to 
delay seeing Balfe’s opera of “ Geral- 
dine, or the Lover’s Well;” it is 
very possible that when next it is 
played, the manager will not be able 
to avail himself of the same talent, 
in consequence of the Patent Houses 
being open, and we feel assured the 
as they are now cast cannot be 
in better hands; the music is really 
delightful. 

Stranp.—Mr. J. Hammond is 
pleasing the town with his perform- 
ance of Othello in the extravaganza 
of that name; it is perhaps the best 
burlesque ever produced, and the 
performance of Mr. Hammond is a 
rich treat ; we observe a something 
new every time we witness his acting. 
Wilkes’ “ Ambassador’s Lady” con- 
tinues its career, and will no doubt 
be played to the end of the season, 
Miss F, Ternan as the Four Mow. 
brays fills the half-price to suffoca- 
tion. 

AstLey’s.—An alteration in the 
Scenes in the Circle is the only ma- 
terial change in the performances 
here; and this change is not a new 
one. The house, however, contin- 
ues well attended, and “ the Grand 
spectacle of England’s Monarch, or 

e Battle of Worcester,” will pro- 
bably run on until the end of the 
season, 

Surrey.—The bills have announc- 
ed this as the last week but one of 
the Opera company ; to give varicty 
‘to the conclusion of their engage- 
ment, La Sonnambula, The Love 
Spell, Love in a Village, and The 
Barber of Seville have been played, 
The last-named opera is deserving of 
especial notice as being admirably 
supported in all its parts, more par- 
ticularly the Figaro of Letiler and 





the Rosina of Miss Romer. Much 
has been said in depreciation of Ita- 
lian operas when put into an English 
dress, and much, in our opinion, is 
said unfairly ; making due allowance 
for the difference in public estima- 
tion between the foreign artistes of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre and the sing- 
ers of our own country, and looking 
at the Barber of Seville as performed 
at the Surrey, the most fastidious 
musician must allow that it is not 
only a performance of great merit, 
but one calculated to give a high 
character to English opera. As after 
pieces, the operettas of The Water- 
man, The Quaker, and No Song No 
Supper have also been successfully 
performed. 

VicroriA.—The license given by 
the new Act for regulating Theatres 
has already been taken advantage of 
by the management here ; the week’s 

erformances being commenced with 

ichard I1I., followed by Hamlet, 
Virginius, and Othello; Mr. E. F. 
Saville, as a matter of course, taking 
the lead in each tragedy. Virginius 
was played on Thursday evening, 
and was exceedingly well cast,—Vir- 

inius, Mr. Osbaldiston ; Icilius, FE. 
f. Saville; Dentatus, Mr. Dale, and 
Virginia, Miss Vincent. It will thus 
be seen that Miss Vincent remains 
in town, though enjoying a “ short 
vacation.” 

Sap.er’s Wetis. — A continual 
change of performances and actors 
takes place here every week: the in- 
imitable George Wild has been suc- 
ceeded by Messrs. Lyon, Balls, and 
J. Lee. The latter gentleman has im- 
proved very much since his excursion 
to Scotland, where he became a great 
favourite. His O’ Rafferty in the farce 
of Born to Good Luck, is equal to 
that of poor Power’s,—indeed he is 
more entertaining ; his singing is su- 
perior, and his Irish jig admirable. 
Mr. Lyon has lost none of his ener- 
gy and feeling since his absence from 


| this theatre, although he was sup- 
| posed to be dead when at Birming- 


ham. He certainly has the knack of 
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keeping his audience alive here.— | 


Balls has been bamboozling the good 
folks to some tune by obtaining a 
good benefit. 

We are very glad to learn that Mr. 
Greenwood the proprietor, takes a 
night on the 5th Sept., when a greiit 
treat may be expected from a glance 
at his bill of fare. 

QugEN’s—A new piece of the ti- 
tle, the Red Owl, or Osric the Dane, 
has been produced here, and is got 
up in Mr. James’s usual excellent 
manner. The principal characters 
are supported by Messrs. Parry, Moss, 
Manders, &c. who do full justice to 
theauthor, particularly Manders who 
keeps the house in one continual good 
humour by his comic bits and clever 
acting: the piece is very interesting, 
and will no doubt be performed for 
Some timeto come. Herne the Hun- 
ter is played as an afterpiece, and 
goes off with great applause. Seve- 
aal new pieces are on the stocks, and 
will be speedily produced, which we 
shall notice in due course. 





THE LATE MR. ELTON, 


Dramatic Institution, Wilson Street, 


Amonc the many efforts which are 
making to aid the fund for poor El- 
ton’s children it gives us much plea- 
sure to notice the exertions of the 
old subscribers to this Institution, 
who, on Thursday evening the 24th 
ultimo, played to an elegant and 
crowded audience, the Poor Gentle- 
man, and the Miller’s Maid, ina style 
which was highly creditable. To 
have criticised the acting for so lau- 
dable an object (had it been a bad 
one) would have been unfair, but on 
this occasion no complaint was ne- 
cessary. The night was altogether 
of a superior description. Indeed it 
is long since Wilson Street boasted 
such a performance, — all exerted 
themseves and were rewarded by well 
merited applause. 

After the comedy the company ap- 





peared on the stage, (those not in 
the piece in deep mourning) when the 
following address was spoken by Mr. 
Holl, and written by himself for the 
occasion :— 


ADDRESS. 


The night was still—the winds were in their 
caves, [waves ; 
The moon’s pale radiance lighten’d o’er the 
The watch was set, and on the mighty deep 
Th’ etn passengers were lull’d in 
sleep. 
They calmly lay, nor thought of danger 
near, | home dear. 
But dreamt of home—and all that make 
The treach’rous waters hid the fatal rock 
On which the vessel felt the dreadful shock ; 
Her timbers sever—the gallant ship goes 
own, {frown # 
Grim death o’erhangs them with his iron 
Alarm’d, dismay’d, oppress’d with fear and 
dread, [bed ; 
The father, mother, child sink in an ocean 
The sea engulphs them in her monstrous 
womb ! 
Unknell’d, uncoffin’d, and without a tomb! 


The weeping orphan nowclaims kindred here, 
Allow that claim—and dry the falling tear. 
Think on the pangs the childzen might en- 


ure, 

Left to the world afflicted, scorned, and poor. 

Think on their loss—a father’s loss they 
grieve; [lieve 

Think on their sad estate—and then re’ 


Yet what can compensate for their great loss 
“Shekels of tested gold ?” mere dust and 
dross— 
Nought can restore the parent to the child ; 
But sympathy may plead with accents mild, 
May soothe distress, it cannot all control, 
An —_— the drop that might o’erflow the 
owl. 


'Twas on this spot, by no vain trammels 


oun 
That Elton first essay’d the Thespian ground, 
Here the first plaudits cheer’d his genius 
long, _ jsong. 
Here sprung the germ that bloom’d in tragic 
Here did he stand the hero of the scene— 
Would he had always staid, or never been. 
Where now has fled that eloquence and wit, 
Which charm’d the boxes, gallery, and pit? 
Where is the fire that brighten’d in the eye? 
Where the loud passion and the plaintive 


sigh? 
All, all are vanished; he takes his final sleep ; 
His bed—*“ the slimy bottom of the deep. 


Him whom we mourn, to charity’s sweet 
claim, 
At once responded, fann’d the gentle flame ; 
And added to its brightness by his zeal— 
His heart well knew the luxury to feel! 
Nurs’d by his breath and foster’d by his care, 
The Fund Theatrie grew in purer air; — 
Increas’d its branches, multiplied its fruit, 
And firm in goodly soil has taken root. 
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Long may it flourish and make known tofame 
‘The virtue it receiv’d in Elton’s name! 


Some friends who wore the sock and buskin 


here, 
Who play’d with Elton in this minor sphere: 
Who’ ve fretted out their hours upon the stage, 
Allur’d by brightness of the drama’s page, 
Have come to night at friendship’s sacred 


call, 
To add their mite to stay the orphan’s fall; 
To pay a tribute to departed worth, [earth,) 
ag in a moment from this teeming 
n kind regard, to fond remembrance dear, 
To try their best the children’s hearts to 
cheer [sire, 
That they may feel, reflected through their 
The gm of friendship which shall never 


The above address was listened to 
with the greatest attention, and af- 
fected the majority of the audience 
to tears—indeed we noticed many on 
the stage who had considerable diffi- 
culty in restraining their emotion. 
Our limits prevent further notice, but 
we could uot in justice to the Ladies 
and Gentlemen who so exerted them- 
selves, say less, Before we conclude 
we feel bound to mention that Mr, 
Pym, the proprietor, generously gave 
the use of his theatre free of any 
charge whatever, and also that Mr. 
Farebrother of Bow Street, refused 
to receive payment for the printing, 
thus materially adding to the night's 
receipts 
Teton it is but an act of justice 
to record, that the last named indi- 
vidual, throughout the whole of this 
melancholy demonstration to the 
memory of poor Elton, has shown 
the purest spirit of benevolence in 
contributing his valuable aid by 
printing, free of all charge what- 
ever, for at least five of the public 
theatres who have given benefits for 
the bereaved family. 

We shall, in a future number, no- 
tice the result of this benefit in a pe- 
cuniary point of view. 





REMARKS ON THE 

NEW THEATRICAL BILL. 
To all lovers of the British drama the 
present proposed monopoly of our 
patent Theatres will be a death blow 
to that intellectual amusement which 





is now so eagerly sought after and oft 
which rival criticisne is so abounding. 
Is it to be supposed that there is 
no more refinement im the morals of 
the people than just enough to occu- 
py (not to say fill) two patent theatres 
at most enormous prices for admission 
or is it that public taste is so vitiated 
as not to appreciate the worth of 
Shakespeare, but rather choose the 
* moonshine watery” effusions of the 
market of fame—if we look at the at- 
tainments not of the aristocray, but of 
the working classes we shall soon find 
that Shakespeare is not too elevated 
for their understandings, and that 
therefore their resources ought not to 
be limited to the amusements of 
minor houses and minor plays only. 
It would only be carrying out the old 
saying “One law (amusement) for the 
rich and another for the poo” In 
no case would a legislature be justi+ 
fied in limiting amusements, much 
less those of theatres, toany particular 
class of society—though trey may 
complain of licentious habits, yet 
generally, the condemners are the 
condemned and on enquiry, the cause 
of vice in our theatrical saloons will 
be found to be generated by those 
who now uphold and advocate the 
proposed monopoly. 

If this monopoly takes place, where 
shall our popular tragedians find 
success if excluded from performing 
either at Drury Lane or Covent Gar- 
den, or suppose any one of them wish 
to become lessee of a minor theatre, 
how shall the elevated talent of a 
Kemble, Young, Macready, or a 
Kean find scope, if not allowed to fol- 
low their study of the productions 
of the immortal dramatist, and so 
reverse the tide of that talent 


** Which, taken at the flood, 
Leads on to fortune ?” 


C. Srewarrt. 


COUNTRY TIHEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 
Dusuin.—As we anticipated would 
be the case, the sensation created by 
the announcement of Fanny Etllsler’s 
engagement, has, as the season ap- 
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proaches, assumed a feeling of in- 
tense anxiety to behold this extraor- 
dinary and fascinating person; and 
many families have actually removed 
into town, a thing unexampied at this 
season of the year, for the sole purpose 
of witnessing her performances. We 
sincerely hope, indeed we are perfect- | 
ly satisfied, that Mr. {Caleraft will | 
not be a loser by a speculation involv- 
ing an enormous expense, and intend- 
ed for the gratification of a public 
which has made any but a grateful re- 
turn for efforts to please, and exer- 
tions to amuse, unprecedented in the 
history of the stage. 

Newsery.—This fashionable place 
of amusement opened on Wednesday 
with the Cross of Gold, Faint Heart 
never won a fair Lady, and the Lot- 
tery Ticket. 








MY POCKET. 


Greater by far than head or heart 
My chiefest, best and nobbest part, 
My real dignity thou art, 
My Pocket. 


What matters it how learn’d or wise, 
Such mean distinctions all despise ; 
In thee alone true merit lies, 

My Pocket. 
For, though the truth may harshly sound, 
Here men and beast alike are found— 
Each only valued at per pound ; 
My Pocket. 
When I was poor and Tomkins fine, 
Why was I never asked to dine ? 
Alas! alas! the fault was thine, 

My Pocket. 
Or, if I made a morning call, 
Why did 1 shiver in the hall ?>— 
This was thy crime, the worst of all, 

My Pocket. 


’ 





But when my rich relation, B 
Left me his only legatee, 
How glad was Tomkins then to see 

My Pocket. 
Then invitations by the score 
Loosen’d the knocker on my door; 








Strange! it was always stiff before, 
My Pocket. 
Then hosts of albums, lily-white, 
Came pe | in with notes polite, 
And—Would I just one stanza write?— 
My Pocket. 
Jane, who to all my vows was mute, 
Or called me fool or ugly brute, 
Now wheedling sigh’d, would no one suit 
My Pocket. 
Then my little nephews knew 
Their uncle’s house was No. 2: 
Was it respect for me or you, 








My Pocket? | 


pews stay, My bestally, — 
en duns were loud and friends were 


shy— 
On thee a future hopes rely, 
My Pocket. 
Befriend me still, thy suitor prays, 
Great chairman of the means and ways, 
In losses, panics, quarter-days, 
My Pocket. 
Thus help’d, 1 will not care a pin 
What bubbles burst, what parties win, 
Or who are out, 0: who are in, 
My Pocket 





Chit Chat. 


Mr. James Vining has accepted the 
management of the Calcutta Theatre: this 
gentleman commenced his dramatic ca- 
reer in Mr.Trotter’s company. At an early 
age he assumed an importaat line of busi- 
ness at Norwich. From Norwich Mr. 
Vining went to Bath, and from thence to 
Brighton, At the latter place Mr. Morris 
engaged him forthe Haymarket, and he 
appeared in Shylock, Octavian, and other 
leading characters, After this we find him 
at Covent-garden, Drury-lane, the English 
Opera, and the Olympic, where he was for 
years stage manager for Vestris, Few actors 
have exhibited more versatility than James 
Vining,—-still fewer have beenso continu- 
ally before the public. We regret to lose him 
even fora time, for there are a certain class 
of parts in which he stood alone. Madame 
Vestris said, ** He was the only man she 
could sing at on the stage.” As Mr. Vin- 
ing goes unaccompanied by his family, we 
presume he does not meditate a long 
estrangement from the boards of the metro- 
polis, Wemost heartily wish him a speedy 
and agreeable voyage, & the utmost success 
that the rich East can bestow upon him. 
In his public capacity he has been long and 
deservedly appreciated ; in private lifehe 
enjoys the friendship of all who respect 
strict probity, and honour moral worth. 
With a mixed feeling of regret at his de- 
parture, and pleasure at his prospect of a 
profitable venture, we bid him farewell. 
If good wishes can insure him good fortune, 
he has ours in common with those of troops 
of friends. 


The call of distress has been nobly res- 
ponded to in the case of Mr.Elton’s family, 
We beg now to call the attention of the 
profession to the situation of Mrs. Pearce. 
She was born in 1767, and is now in her 
seventy-seventh year, She has been up- 
wards of half a century on the stage—was 
a favorite at the Haymarket, Covent Gar- 
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den, and other metropolitan theatres—and 
is now, at her advanced age, in utter desti- 
tution. A few weeks since she was attack- 
ed by an over driven ox, and severely in- 
jured. Chas. Manby, Esq. of 25, George 
street, Westminster, has proffered his tes- 
timony as to the claims and wants of this 
lady, and will receive any subscriptions 
that the benevolent may be pleased to for- 
ward on her behalf. 


Repeal in the Theatre.—We have been 
assured by a gentleman who attended the 
Dublin theatre a few nights previous to 
the great meeting at Tara, that during a 
pause in rod repens a person in the 
gallery called for ‘ three cheers for Repeal,’ 
which was not responded to by a single 
voice, wr @ the house at the time was 
unusually full, to hear the celebrated vio- 
linist, Signor Sivori, 

At a meeting of the company at present 
engaged for Covent Garden on Saturday 
last, the opening was fixed for the 2nd 
of October. The principal performers 
will be Messrs, Vandenhoff, G. Bennett, 
Phelps, Lambert (who made his debut at 
Drury Lane last season in Sir Anthony 
Absolute), Diddear, Walter Lacy, Keeley, 
Attwood, T. Mathews, Howell, J. Ridg- 
way, Hoskins (who has lately gained con- 
siderable fame on the Norwich circuit), 
and H, Wallack. Mesdames Warner, Van- 
denhoff, Fortesque, Keeley, Turpin, Coo- 

tr, &c, A son of Mr. Wallack, who 
1as played with success in Ameriea, is 
also engaged. A new play by Mr. Bour- 
sicault, it issaid, will be the first novelty. 


Mr, Field, the tenor singer, is perse- 
vering with his Musical Lectures through 
all the difficulties that attend the path of 
an unknown professor ; but talent is sure 
to make its way, Poor Elton was an- 
nounced for three Lectures at the West- 
minster Literary Institution. The first, 
on the 17th, Mr. Field supplied his place, 
allowing the amount that was to have 
been paid to the late Mr. Elton, to be 
handed over to the General Fund for the 
benefit of the children. His lecture on 
Thursday evening on “the British Naval 
Heroes,” in which he sings several of Dib- 
din’s national songs was most enthusiasti- 
cally received by a crowded audience. 
During the lecture, a little creature named 
Miss semanas played a solo on the pi- 
ano-forte which gave the highest satisfac- 
tion, and Master Field, who presided at 
the piano, sang two of the songs in a 
style that shows he has been well taught. 
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Mr. HI. Betty has been performing some 
of his favourite characters at the Southend 
Theatre with success, 
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Madame Tussaud’s. 

HE SHRINE of NAPOLEON, or 

GOLDEN CHAMBER; containing 
the Camp-bed on which he died in exile, 
late the property of Prince Lucien~Splen- 
did rooms fitted for the purpose—The Mag- 
nificent Car of the King of Rome—The 
Coronation Robes of the Emperor and Jo-. 
sephine—The original full length picture of 
Napoleon by Lefevre, from life—Maria Lou- 
isa, the master-piece of Gerard—The King 
of Rome, Lucien, by Lethiere—The _cele- 
brated Military Carriage, taken at Water- 
loo, purchased by Mr. Bullock from George 
1V., for £2,500, with the authority of Go- 
vernment—The Table of the Marshals, cost 
£12,000—T he whole at an — of nearly 
£6,000 without any additional charge to the 
Public.—Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 
Exhibition Bazaar, Baker-street. Admit- 
tance to the Large Room, one shilling; the 
room of Napoleon and the Chamber of Hor- 
rors, sixpence. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. S.U. T—Mr Lyon, who is now per- 

forming at Sadler’s Wells, is the person 

who is regularly engaged at the Adelphi, 

and who, it was reported, died suddenly 
at Birmingham. 


X. Y. Z.—We know of no such person, ex- 
cept Mr. Boddy, acomedian belonging to 
the Nottingham company. 


Oswell.—Mr. C. Kean made his first spoene- 
ance in tne character of Young Norval, 
October, 1827. 


A Subscriber. -The prices of admission to 
Covent Garden in 1837 were :—Boxes, 7s. 
Pit, 3s. 6d., Gallery, 2s., Upper Gallery, 
Is. The same at Drury Lane. 


S. T—Mr. Liston was engaged at Drury 
Lane in 1827, and not at Covent Garden 
as our correspondent states ;—we can pro- 
duce the bill. 

Petition.—Mr. H. Wallack is the Lessee of 
Covent Garden; direct your letter to the 
Theatre. 

All communications for the Editor to be 

forwarded to the Printer, post paid. 
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